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DROUGHT  AREA  COMMITTEE 
MAKES  REPORT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 


On  August  27,  the  Great  Plains  Drought  Area  Committee 
submitted  to  the  President  its  summary  report  on  drought  conditions 
—  the  report  itself  being  based  upon  first-hand  information  secured 
by  the  committee  from  an  inspection  trip  in  the  area,  and  upon  re- 
cords and  experience  of  other  Federal  agencies,  notably  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  National  Resources 
Committee,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  old  and  new  agencies  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions studied.  This  briefer  report  is  a  summary  of  extensive  findings 
and  conclusions,  which  was  prepared  from  a  more  abundant  document. 

The  trip  through  the  area  gave  ample  evidence  that  since 
the  primary  climatic  factors  (temperature,  precipitation,  and  winds) 
of  the  area  are  apparently  undergoing  no  fundamental  change,  farm 
practices  must  be  brought  into  line  with  existing  conditions,  pre- 
senting therefore  a  long-term  relief  problem. 

The  report  lists  some  of  the  abuses  and  maladjustments 
in  land  use  contributing  to  the  distress  of  the  area,  and  insists 
that  any  program  adopted  must  not  look  toward  depopulation  of  the 
region,  but  rather  toward  making  it  habitable.  The  recommendations 
offered  for  achieving  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  involve  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  with  local,  State,  and  Federal  initiative. 

The  recommendation  that  agencies  should  "arrest  the  wastage 
of  soil  by  erosion  and  make  efficient  use  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  region"  means  that  a  host  of  basic  things  must  be  done  before 
other  aspects  of  a  program  may  be  undertaken.  The  region  must  be 
divided  into  areas  according  to  the  best  use  to  which  each  portion 
may  be  devoted;  certain  submarginal  lands  should  be  taken  permanently 
out  of  commercial  production;  on  arable  farms  soil  conserving  prac- 
tices should  be  followed;  stock  reservoirs  and  wells  should  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  an  adequate  water  supply  for  stock;  grazing  districts 
should  be  formed;  irrigation  systems  both  large  and  small  should  be 
considered;  water  right  adjustments  should  be  made  where  necessary; 
and  public  acquisition  should  be  continued  where  this  seems  the  best 
way  to  improve  existing  situations. 


With  this  basic  objective  realized,  the  following  could 
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be  more  certain  of  successful  attainment: 

1.  development  and  maintenance  of  the  highest  possible  in- 
come and  living  standards  in  the  region; 

2.  development  of  an  economy  which  will  withstand  recurrent 
drought  periods; 

3.  gradual  elimination  of  the  necessity  of  public  grants  and 
subsidies; 

4.  restoration  of  the  solvency  of  local  governments; 

5.  stabilization  of  land  tenure  and  halting  of  irrigation  in 
drought  periods; 

6.  encouragement  of  population  regroupings  to  permit  economy 
in  local  government  operations  and  to  reduce  social  isola- 
tion; 

7.  consolidation  of  governmental  units  to  reduce  tax  burden, 
prevent  delinquency  and  otherwise  modify  unsound  tax  systems 
so  that  the  ability-to-pay  principle   will  be  followed. 

Cooperation  of  all  Federal  agencies  with  State  and  local 
agencies  in  exercising  some  directing  and  restraining  influence  on 
private  land  use  is  urged. 

Members  of  the  Committee  included  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of 
Soil  Conservation  Service;  F.  H.  Fowler..  Director  of  Drainage  Basin 
Study,  National  Resources  Committee;  F.  C.  Harrington,  Chief  Engineer 
of  Works  Progress  Administration;  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator 
of  Works  Progress  Administration;  Col.  R.  C.  Moore,  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  J.  C.  Page,  Acting  Commissioner  Bureau 
of  Reclamation;  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Administrator  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration:  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
and  R.  C.  Tugwell.  Administrator  of  Resettlement  Administration. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED 
DURING  ROUND  TABLE 


At  the  tenth  annual  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  held  at 
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the  University  of  Virginia,  Blacksburg,  Virginia  July  5-18,  a  round 
table  on  local  government  was  among  the  important  events.  This  round 
table  was  led  by  Professor  A.  W.  Bromage  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  and  was  designed  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
of  local  government  from  several  Southern  colleges  who  were  guests 
of  the  Institute  this  year.  The  round  table  discussions  sought  to 
encourage  the  teaching  of  local  government  in  the  South,  and  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  with  reference  to  local  government  problems 
in  this  area. 

Among  the  discussions  were  the  following: 

July  9:  Problems  of  County  Government   Relative  to  the 

South 
July  10:  Problems  in  County  Consolidation 

(a)  Functional  Consolidation  in  Virginia  Coun- 
ties 

(b)  Consolidation  of  Counties  in  the  South 
July  11:  Local  Government  Surveys. 
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CORRECT  CIVIL  TOWNSHIP 
AREA  REVEALED  IN  WIS- 
CONSIN SURVEY 

The  last  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  BLUE  BOOK  contains  the 
results  of  a  survey  recently  completed  by  the  Wisconsin  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service  and  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  survey  grew  out  of  the  desire  and  need  for  accurate  figures  on 
land  area  by  minor  civil  divisions.  To  determine  such  figures, 
original  surveys,  resurvey  plats  and  Land  Office  notes  were  drawn 
upon.  Land  area  to  a  fraction  of  an  acre  is  consequently  now  avail- 
able for  each  civil  township  within  the  State. 
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RESIDENTS  OF  RESETTLEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION  COMMUNITIES 
MEETING  OBLIGATIONS 

Residents  of  twenty-five  Resettlement  Administration  com- 
munities scattered  through  thirteen  States  have  added  $178,497.34 
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in  rental  payments  to  the  receipts  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
according  to  information  recently  released.  This  means  that  93.1 
percent  of  the  payments  due  to  the  end  of  June  1936  have  now  been 
paid. 

Payments  under  the  temporary  licensing  agreements,  whereby 
these  families  are  now  occupying  their  homes,  range  from  $7.50  to 
$14.50  monthly.  Upon  completion  of  the  entire  project,  the  approved 
residents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  their  present  temporary 
agreements  for  permanent  contracts  enabling  them  to  purchase  their 
homes  and  to  extend  their  payments  over  a  forty-year  period  with 
interest  at  3  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance.  At  that  time  the  projects 
may  be  conveyed  to  a  non-profit  community  association,  and  the  projects 
will  be  returned  to  the  tax  rolls. 
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FEASIBILITY  OF  REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATION  QUESTIONED 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  question  of  "regional"  or- 
ganization to  solve  group  problems  has  prompted  a  brief  paper  by 
Major  Calrow  1/  who  presents  counter  views.  Many  writers  have  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  regions  having  administrative  and  legislative 
power  interposed  as  another  level  of  government  since,  they  believe, 
such  organization  would  be  the  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  wide 
areas, 

Using  his  own  State,  Virginia,  as  a  case  in  point,  the 
author  shows  the  difficulty,  first,  of  delimiting  regions  in  any  con- 
venient or  satisfactory  manner,  The  economic,  social  and  physical 
problems  of  Virginia,  like  other  States,  are  shared  in  turn  with 
other  States  often  in  many  ways  and  directions  —  agricultural  econ- 
omic problems,  mineral  resources  and  marketing,  distribution  and 
marketing  of  resources  taken  from  the  ocean,  etc.  For  the  problems 
of  this  State,  the  region  which  would  encompass  them  all  would  be 
so  extensive  that  it  would  cease  to  be  a.  convenient  unit. 

"Any  division  of  the  country  into  regions  with  limits 


1/  "Reflections  on  Regionalism."  Major  Charles  J.  Calrow  (Consult- 
ant, Virginia  State  Planning  Board.)  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  9  (9) 
193.   September  1936. 
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fixed  with  relation  to  one  set  of  problems  would  arbitrarily  divide 
the  areas  of  other  problems,  and  these  last  questions  could  be  handled 
by  inter-regional  cooperation  or  by  some  superior  governing  unit, 
so  that  all  which  would  be  accomplished  by  the  new  order  of  things 
would  be  a  multiplication  of  problems  both  intra-  and  inter-regional. 
For  each  problem  isolated  by  the  regional  system,  a  new  one  would 
arise  to  plague  the  regions  and  call  for  further  and  further  extension 
of  regional  boundaries  and  the  elimination  of  the  regions  overlapped 
until  there  would  remain  but  one  region,  bounded  by  Canada,  Mexico, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  two  great  oceans  .  ,  .  The  setting  up  of 
the  regional  organizations  as  additional  levels  of  government  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  federal  government  is,  of  course,  unthinkable 
under  our  present  system,  but,  if  possible,  it  should  not  be  done  for 
the  reason  that  it  would  weaken  the  federal  union.  This  country 
has  experienced  one  experiment  in  regionalism  the  effects  of  which 
still  persist. " 
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DEBT  ADJUSTMENT 
OPERATIONS  CONTINUE 

Debts  of  2,674  farmers  were  adjusted  during  July  by  Volun- 
tary Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Committees  cooperating  with  the  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Debts  amounting 
to  $8,038,693  were  reduced  to  $5,834,887.  Since  September  of  last 
year  the  work  of  these  organizations  has  enabled  36,449  farmers  to 
retain  their  farms  and  adjust  debts  in  line  with  their  ability  to 
pay.  In  these  cases  indebtedness  was  reduced  25.5  percent  —  from 
$110,110,240  to  $82,056,542. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  PROSPECTIVE 
FARMERS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Because  many  inquiries  which  are  received  from  persons 
wishing  assistance  in  locating  farms  and  in  financing  farm  purchases, 
or  wishing  information  concerning  government  owned  land,  cannot  in 
all  cases  be  answered  adequately  by  letter,  the  Division  of  Land 
Economics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  a  mimeographed  statement 
entitled,  "Suggestions  to  Prospective  Farmers  and  Sources  of  Informa- 
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tion  Concerning  the  Agriculture  of  a  Given  Region." 

Farming,  it  is  emphasized,  is  neither  a  simple  nor  an  easy 
occupation.  It  requires  hard  work,  skill,  and  a  knowledge  gained 
from  experience.  Success  in  this  occupation  is  influenced  by  both 
physical  factors  —  weather,  disease,  etc.  —  and  by  economic  con- 
ditions —  market  demand,  credit,  trade  conditions,  etc.  A  person 
without  farm  experience,  therefore,  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
either  to  work  as  a  hired  farm  hand  for  a  time,  or  to  rent  a  farm  for 
a  time  before  buying.  He  can  thus  learn  farming  practices  and  farm 
conditions,  avoid  costly  mistakes,  and  determine  whether  or  not  he 
really  wants  to  farm. 

Throughout  the  release  are  short  statements  containing 
sound  advice.  For  instance  it  is  urged  that  "It  is  well  to  remember 
that  if  land  is  cheap,  there  is  a  reason  why  the  seller  is  willing 
to  sell  at  such  a  low  price,  and  if  land  is  high  in  price,  there  is 
a  reason  for  that,  also.  The  wise  buyer  will  satisfy  himself  that 
he  knows  the  real  reasons  for  the  high  or  low  price  of  land  before 
he  invests.  Afterwards  it  is  too  late."  And,  "When  in  doubt  get 
competent  legal  advice."  The  necessity  for  getting  all  information 
before  taking  an  important  step  is  thus  repeated. 

The  addresses  of  various  State  and  Federal  agencies  serving 
agriculture,  including  county  agents,  experiment  stations,  land  banks, 
regional  offices  of  Resettlement  Administration,  should  all  prove 
valuable  aids  to  anyone  contemplating  farming.  Methods  of  securing 
government  aid  are  also  described  at  some  length,  the  services  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  offering  the 
most  immediate  aid  to  those  already  farming. 

This  short  bulletin  should  serve  as  a  handbook  and  source 
of  information  not  only  for  those  about  to  enter  the  farming  profes- 
sion, who  need  much  competent  advice,  but  for  those  already  in  the 
profession  who  need  to  know  more  about  sources  of  information  and 
the  latest  services  offered. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SURVEY 
CORRECTS  FIGURE  FOR 
STATE  AREA 

A  resurvey  of  Pennsylvania  made  by  the  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs  through  its  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geological  Survey, 
and  checked  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  has  shown  that  the 
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State  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  has  been  credited  with  being.  1/ 
The  previously  accepted  figure  was  45,126  square  miles;  the  new, 
corrected  figure  is  45,302.33  square  miles. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  adequate  surveys  accurately  lo- 
cated the  boundaries  of  the  State  with  reference  to  latitude  and 
longitude  lines,  Using  accurately  determined  points  as  a  start, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
set  up  a  net  of  triangles  all  over  the  State,  thus  determining  very 
closely  the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  places. 
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GREENBELT  TOWNS 
DESCRIBED  IN  RE- 
CENT PUBLICATIONS 

The  three  low-rent  suburban  towns  now  under  construction 
by  the  Resettlement  Administration  are  described  in  leaflets  recently 
issued.  In  these  leaflets  will  be  found  the  preliminary  plans  of 
the  communities,  sketches  of  individual  houses,  group  housing  units, 
and  sketches  of  the  business  districts  and  community  buildings  as 
they  will  appear  on  the  completed  projects.  The  three  projects  are 
also  described  in  an  article  entitled,  "Site  Plans  of  Greenbelt 
Towns",  appearing  in  the  AMERICAN  CITY  for  August.  2/ 

According  to  the  article  in  the  AMERICAN  CITY,  "Distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  they  comprise  complete  communities,  with  stores, 
shops,  and  community  buildings  as  well  as  residences,  the  Resettlement 
Administration's  projects  constitute  one  of  the  most  striking  con- 
tributions to  public  housing  in  America." 

The  feature  common  to  each  project  —  "Greendale",  eight 
miles  from  the  center  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  "Greenbelt",  five 
miles  north  of  the  District  of  Columbia  line;  and  "Greenhills" , 
four  miles  north  of  the  city  limits  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  —  is  the 
"greenbelt".  a  protective  area  of  farms  and  woodland  surrounding 


1/  MONTHLY  BULLETIN,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs.  2  (2)  28.   July  1936. 

2/  "Site  Plans  of  Greenbelt  Towns  —  Layouts  of  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration's new  Suburban  Communities  now  under  construction  near 
Washington,  Cincinnati  and  Milwaukee."  AMERICAN  CITY,  LI  (8)  56. 
August  1936.   (470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,) 
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the  towns  to  prevent  encroachment  of  undesirable  developments  on 
the  residential  character  of  the  communities.  It  is  from  such  areas 
that  the  projects  take  their  names.  Each  has  a  layout  distinct 
from  the  others  due  in  large  part  to  topography  and  type  of  house 
required. 

Greendale  (Milwaukee)  covers  a  total  area  of  approximately 
3,500  acres,  and  has  an  ultimate  capacity  for  caring  for  3,000  fami- 
lies, although  but  750  can  be  accommodated  through  the  units  now  under 
construction.  It  is  conveniently  located  with  regard  to  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  region,  and  will  demonstrate  how  wage  earners  em- 
ployed in  Milwaukee  and  adjacent  towns  can  be  provided  with  com- 
fortable homes  in  healthful  surroundings.  The  village  will  have  a 
business  group,  garage,  police  and  fire  station,  administration  build- 
ing and  community  center,  but  will  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
individual  houses  than  do  the  other  projects.  Many  interior  parks 
have  been  eliminated  because  of  the  private  graden  spaces  provided 
with  each  house. 

Greenbelt  (Washington,  D.  C.)  has  been  laid  out  on  16,000 
acres  of  open  land,  green  fields,  and  wooded  country.  About  1,000 
dwellings  are  under  construction,  with  space  available  for  2,000 
additional,  on  a  semi-circular  or  crescent-shaped  plateau,  with  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  the  center.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  an  arti- 
ficial lake.  Stores,  service  establishments  and  community  buildings 
are  likewise  part  of  the  town  plan  here,  and  residents  will  be  drawn 
largely  from  urban  areas, 

Greenhills  (Cincinnati)  covers  in  all  nearly  6,000  acres 
of  open,  rolling  country  bounded  by  woods,  streams,  and  green  fields. 
This  project  too  aims  to  provide  low  rental  homes  for  families  with 
modest  incomes.  The  houses  have  been  arranged  in  large  parks  with 
trees  and  playgrounds  in  the  center,  and  appear  in  a  variety  of 
styles  to  fit  individual  needs. 

In  all  projects  the  Federal  government  is  working  closely 
with  local  and  State  authorities  to  preserve  soil  fertility  and  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside.  The  communities  will  be  governed  like 
other  towns  of  similar  size  in  their  respective  areas,  and  will 
pay  their  fair  share  of  local  taxes.  To  prevent  speculation,  the 
whole  property  will  remain  under  the  ownership  of  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration or  other  convenient  local  body.  The  Federal  government  will 
step  out  of  the  picture  as  soon  as  construction  is  finished,  except 
for  assuring  a  competent  management  to  protect  its  investment. 
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LAND  UTILIZATION  UNITS 


By 

M.  E.  Andrews,  Chief 

Area  Policies  and  Programs  Unit 

Resettlement  Administration  Region  5 


As  work  and  studies  in  the  field  of  land  classification 
proceed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  a  classification  of 
land  arises  out  of  a  need  for  answers  to  specific  land-use  problems, 
the  concept  of  land-use  districts  appears  to  be  receiving  attention. 

In  Land-Use  Planning  Publication  No.  1  1/  it  is  pointed 
out  that  a  use-district  classification  may  not  in  every  case  indicate 
a  single,  most  desirable  use  of  a  district,  but  instead  may  indicate 
various  alternative  or  complementary  economic  uses.  It  also  appears 
from  this  publication  that  a  land-use  district  might  be  one  of  sev- 
eral types,  depending  upon  intensity  of  use  —  for  example,  forest 
preserves  and  grazing  districts  would  come  under  an  extensive  type, 
while  farms  with  a  substantial  proportion  in  crop  or  fruit  production 
would  represent  an  intensive  type  of  use-district. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  land-use  district  classification 
cannot  be  based  merely  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  soil 
alone,  but  must  include  social  and  economic  factors  as  well.  The 
land  in  a  given  area  may  possess  a  high  degree  of  natural  produc- 
tivity, but  because  of  high  costs  of  development  or  a  small  demand 
for  the  products,  the  land  classification  specialist  may  recommend 
an  extensive  use  which  he  considers  should  be  made  of  the  land  for 
a  long  period  in  the  future.  Likewise,  lands  of  low  productivity, 
now  in  farms,  may  be  recommended  for  forestry  or  grazing,  because 
the  costs  of  restoring  fertility  may  not  be  justified  under  existing 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

Consequently,  land-use  district  classification  implies  the 
application  of  some  sort  of  economic  philosophy  in  order  to  provide 
the  basis  for  judgments  as  to  economic  land  use.  Otherwise  the 
recommendations  for  use  will  have  only  vague  relation  to  the  land 
base. 


1/  "Land  Classification:  Objectives  and  Requirements."  C.P.Barnes, 
Land-Use  Planning  Publication  No.  1,  February  1936.  (Division 
of  Land  Utilization,  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
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Land  Utilization  Unit 

In  relation  to  land-use  district  research,  the  concept 
of  the  land  utilization  unit  may  be  useful.  A  land  utilization 
unit  may  be  defined  as  an  area  consisting  of  two  or  more  use  districts 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  having  supplementary  uses,  when  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  each  grade 
of  land  or  each  district  in  the  area.  Such  a  unit  will  have  flex- 
ible boundaries,  as  various  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  a  scheme  of  development  is  projected.  A  subdivision  of  a  land 
utilization  unit,  consisting  entirely  of  a  single  use-district  may  be 
so  situated  that  it  might  be  assigned  to  any  one  of  two  or  three 
land  utilization  units. 

A  project  area,  on  the  other  hand,  as  used  in  the  description 
of  a  land  development  project  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
usually  includes  only  part  of  a  land  utilization  unit,  consisting 
largely  of  land  submarginal  for  farming  purposes,  and  encompasses 
land  having  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the  community.  However,  if 
a  resettlement  area  is  provided  adjacent  to  the  conservation  area, 
the  two  would  constitute  a  land  utilization  unit. 

Such  a  unit  would  include  not  only  the  submarginal  land 
which  should  be  eliminated  from  farming  and  utilized  in  forests  and 
grazing,  but  also  the  better  lands  adjacent  to  and  surrounding  such 
areas,  the  major  portion  of  which  may  be  suitable  for  use  as  part 
or  full-time  farms. 

Land  Utilization  Unit  and  Land-Use  District  Compared 

Next  we  will  compare  this  concept  of  a  land  utilization 
unit  with  the  concept  of  land-use  districts,  as  described  in  Re- 
settlement Administration  Field  Instruction  LU-32  2/  and  Land-Use 
Planning  Publication  No.  1  mentioned  above,  wherein  a  land-use  dis- 
trict is  described  as  an  area  to  all  parts  of  which  some  statement 
concerning  the  desirability  of  given  types  of  operating  units  is 
uniformly  applied.  A  use-district  classification  need  not  in  every 
case  indicate  a  single  most  desirable  use  of  an  area,  however. 

One  may  infer  from  the  foregoing  that  a  land  utilization 
unit  may  contain  different  grades  of  land,  adapted  to  a  variety  of 


2/  "Program  for  Land-Use  Planning  Activities,"  Field  Instruction 
LU-32.  February  1936  (revised  July  1936.)  Division  of  Land 
Utilization,  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, Washington  D.  C. 
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uses,  and  also  different  use-districts,  which  are  operated  so  that 
their  uses  complement  or  supplement  one  another.  It  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  idea  of  a  farmer  who  develops  the  organization  of  his 
farm  on  the  basis  of  different  types  of  land  therein,  carried  over 
to  large  areas  containing  many  farms  and  other  land  uses .  Thus, 
a  stock  ranching  use-district,  together  with  a  grazing  use-district, 
used  by  the  stockmen  in  the  stock  ranching  use-district,  would  con- 
stitute a  land  utilization  unit.  The  writer  believes  that  this  view- 
point is  especially  important  in  Region  V,  with  which  he  has  first- 
hand acquaintance,  where  only  50  percent  of  the  land  is  in  farms,  and 
which  contains  the  State  of  Florida,  with  only  17  percent  of  the  land 
in  farms. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  land  uses  in  certain 
areas  in  the  Southeast,  the  importance  to  the  farm  economy  of  the 
area  of  land  not  in  farms  is  apparent.  This  is  especially  true  in 
areas  where  livestock  are  permitted  free  range.  In  such  areas  nu- 
merous farmers  maintain  a  large  cattle  business,  some  with  farms 
so  small  that  there  would  be  "standing  room  only"  for  their  herds. 
A  constructive  land-use  program  must  provide  desirable  substitutes 
for  a  rural  economy  which  has  developed  under  laissez-faire  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  concept  of  use-district 
classification  does  not  appear  to  offer  a  method  by  which  large  areas 
of  land  of  different  utility  might  be  grouped  together  in  comple- 
mentary uses  in  a  land-use  program.  Systems  of  land  use,  on  a  restric- 
ted or  homogeneous  basis,  might  lead  to  lower  efficiency  in  land  use 
than  could  be  achieved.  For  example,  a  small  oasis  of  productive 
farm  land  may  provide  an  adequate  livelihood  for  a  considerable  number 
of  farms,  provided  they  have  an  opportunity  to  graze  their  herds 
on  large  areas  unsuited  to  crop  production. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  land  development  projects  of  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration  may  prove  to 
be  demonstrations,  not  only  of  methods  of  producing  forests,  grazing, 
and  game,  but  also  of  a  desirable  form  of  economic  organization  as 
well.  This  thought  is  based  on  the  idea  of  complementary  uses  of 
large  areas  of  land,  or  the  economic  organization  of  a  land  utilization 
unit, 

Means  of  Developing  Land  Utilization  U nit s 

As  to  ways  and  means  of  facilitating  the  development  of 
land  utilization  units,  three  methods  might  be  employed.  One  method 
now  used  to  a  limited  extent  is  that  of  government  purchase  of  lands 
suited  to  forestry,  grazing,  and  recreation  with  assistance  in  the 
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resettlement  of  farmers  in  such  purchased  areas.  This  method  will 
probably  be  limited  to  a  scale  sufficient  to  demonstrate  efficient 
land  use  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

A  second  method  which  has  also  been  tried  to  a  limited 
extent  is  that  of  rural  zoning.  Rural  zoning  policy  assumes  that 
desirable  adjustments  in  land  use  may  be  brought  about  by  private 
initiative  under  a  certain  amount  of  public  control.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  public  ownership  of  conservation  areas  in  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  flexibility  in  development  and  management  may  be 
attained. 

A  third  method  might  combine  government  aid  and  supervision 
with  private  ownership  of  conservation  areas.  A  plan  was  recently 
introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  a  Forest  Credit  Bank.  This 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  for  the  extension  of  Federal  credit 
facilities  to  individuals,  corporations,  and  cooperative  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  sustained  forest  yields.  Credit  to  be 
granted  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  concerned  with  the  details  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  would 
appear  desirable  that  the  benefits  of  a  credit  institution  of  this  type 
should  extend  beyond  the  scope  of  forestry  alone  so  as  to  provide 
for  multiple  uses,  including  grazing  and  game  conservation. 

If  credit  facilities  were  thus  provided,  numerous  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  could  meet  the  need  for  con- 
structive action  by  a  rehabilitation  of  their  problem  areas.  States 
and  counties  could  take  over  unproductive  farm  lands  which  have  been 
marked  by  chronic  tax  delinquency,  and  could  develop  the  local  re- 
sources so  as  to  provide  a  source  of  future  income  and  employment. 
Private  owners  could  organize  joint-stock  corporations  or  cooperative 
associations  for  the  development  of  their  lands  suited  to  conser- 
vation purposes  and,  if  the  scope  of  the  legislation  were  broad  enough, 
facilities  could  be  provided  for  the  resettlement  of  stranded  fami- 
lies. This  would  also  speed  up  the  process  of  rural  zoning,  as  zoning 
legislation  usually  provides  that  present  uses  can  continue  as  long 
as  present  owners  and  inhabitants  retain  their  tenure. 
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DIGEST  OF  STATE  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE  AND  LAND 
FROM  JUNE  1.  1936  TO  AUGUST  1,  1936  1/ 

DRAINAGE 

Louisiana 

Act_12:  An  act  to  authorize  the  Governor,  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States,  to  carry  out  plans  and  projects 
to  control  floods  within  the  alluvia]  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  flowage  right  commission  is  created  to  provide  the  method  and  machin- 
ery for  the  acquisition  of  flowage  rights,  rights-of-way  for  levees, 
levy  foundations  and  facilities,  easements  and  property  rights  re- 
quired therefor.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  given  power  of  eminent  do- 
main within  the  State  to  acquire  lands  and  rights-of-way  for  levees 
and  other  flood  control  works  authorized  by  Congress,  or  by  the  State 
in  connection  with  any  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  re- 
forestation, soil  conservation,  agricultural  development,  works  or 
flood  waters  program. 
Approved  June  26,  1936, 

Act  74:  An  act  designating  the  Louisiana  Flood  Control  and 
Water  Conservation  Commission  as  the  agency  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
to  foster  and  promote  flood  control,  navigation,  drainage,  and  irri- 
gation water  conservation.  The  function  of  the  Commission  is  to 
sponsor  and  complete  water  and  waterway  projects  which  will  further 
develop  and  expand  the  water  resources  of  the  State  whether  such 
projects  be  State  or  Federal. 
Approved  July  2,  1936. 

LAND  USE 

Louisiana 

Act_128:  This  act  accepts  the  provisions  o£  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  The  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  designated  as  the 
agency  of  the  State  to  administer  the  plans  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Act,  The  University  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  formulate  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  State  plan  for  each  calendar 
year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  University  is 
authorized  to  receive  all  grants  of  money  under  the  Federal  Act  to 
enable  the  State  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  It  may  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  research  and  education  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  and  operation  of  the  plan. 
Approved  July  6,  1936. 


1/  Prepared  by  H.  A.  Hockley,  Land-Use  Planning  Section,  Division  of 
Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Act  78:  This  act  amends  an  act  relating  to  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Louisiana.  It  authorizes  and  directs  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  to  inaugurate  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  Conservation  Commissioner  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of 
Engineers  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  assist  in  making 
such  survey.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  a  special 
fee  for  drilling  wells  for  oil,  natural  gas.  sulphur,  or  other  miner- 
als, is  imposed. 
Approved  July  2,  1936. 

South_Carolina 

Act_655:  An  act  to  create  an  Agricultural  Board  in  Fairfield 
County.  The  duties  of  the  Agricultural  Board  are  to  promote  the  control 
of  soil  conservation  within  the  county,  and  to  promote  such  other 
farm  practices  as  will  tend  toward  the  improvement  of  farm  lands  and 
the  increase  of  the  taxable  values  thereof.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  borrow  $4,000  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  terracing 
and  heavy  duty  farm  equipment  to  be  used  in  promotion  of  soil  con- 
servation. The  Board  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice at  Winnsboro. 
Approved  May  30,  1936. 

MORTGAGES 
Louisiana 

Act_2:  This  is  an  act  to  declare  a  mortgage  moratorium,  and 
designating  the  State  Bank  Commisioner  as  the  debt  moratorium  com- 
missioner. The  debt  moratorium  commissioner,  after  hearing,  shall 
have  power  to  suspend  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  relative  to  the  en- 
forcement of  any  debt  for  such  period  of  time  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  debt  as  he  may 
deem  just.  In  case  the  creditor  and  debtor  shall  agree  in  writing 
upon  a  compromise,  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  commissioner  who  may 
confirm  such  settlement.  The  commissioner  has  power  to  alter  the 
terms  under  which  the  debt  may  be  refinanced. 
Approved  June  22,  1936. 

PLANNING 

Louisiana 

Act  58:  An  act  creating  a  State  Planning  Commission,  defining 
its  powers  and  duties.  It  is  to  be  composed,  respectively,  of  chair- 
man of  Highway  Commission,  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  Chief  Engi- 
neer, President  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  and  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Section  4  sets  forth  the  purposes  whicn 
are,  among  others,  to  guide  and  accomplish  a  coordinated  and  effi- 
cient and  economic  development  of  the  State.   The  Commission  is  to 
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promote  interest  in  State  planning  by  publishing  reports  and  other 
means  of  education.  It  shall  advise  and  cooperate  with  local  plan- 
ning agencies  to  coordinate  State  and  local  plans.  The  function  of 
the  Board  is  to  make  a  master  plan  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  State  showing  its  recommendations  for  highways,  waterways,  flood 
prevention,  parks,  reservations,  wildlife  refuges,  utility  facili- 
ties, public  buildings,  etc.;  also  the  general  location  and  extent 
of  forests,  agricultural  areas  and  open  development  areas  for  con- 
servation, food  and  water  supply;  also  a  land  utilization  program 
including  the  general  classification  and  allocation  of  the  land 
within  the  State  among  agricultural,  forestry,  recreational,  soil 
conservation,  water  conservation,  industrial,  urbanization,  and  other 
purposes. 
Approved  June  30,  1936. 

Pennsylvania 

H._B_._98,  Special  Session:  An  act  to  create  a  State  Planning 
Board  to  consist  of  five  citizens  for  the  State  and  four  members  who  are 
to  be  heads  or  chief  executive  officers  of  State  Departments.  There 
is  also  provision  for  a  planning  Secretary  who  shall  be  executive 
director.  The  Board  is  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  State,  which  plan  shall  show  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions among  other  things  for  "the  protection  and  perfection  of  urban 
and  rural  development;  also  a  land  utilization  program,  including  the 
general  classification  and  allocation  of  the  land  within  the  State 
among  mineral,  agricultural,  soil  conservation,  water  conservation, 
forestry  .  .  .  and  other  uses."  The  Board  shall  cooperate  with 
county,  municipal,  regional,  State,  and  Federal  planning  agencies  in 
formulating  comprehensive  plans  and  in  the  solution  of  regional  prob- 
lems. 
Approved  July  30,  1936. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 
Louisiana 

Act_83:  An  act  to  create  a  State  Mineral  Board  with  author- 
ity to  lease  public  lands  for  mineral  development.  Bids  for  such 
leases  are  to  be  accepted  by  the  Board.  The  act  specifies  the  royal- 
ties which  must  be  paid  to  the  State  upon  severance  of  such  minerals. 
Approved  July  1,  1936. 

Act  11;  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  vacant, 
unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the  State.  The  State  Land  Office, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  may  grant  patents  to  such  lands  upon 
such  terms  as  the  register  may  deem  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
State.  This  act  does  not  apply  to  lands  adjudicated  to  the  State  at 
tax  sale,  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  date  of  recordation 
of  the  tax  deed  evidencing  such  adjudication. 
Approved  June  26,  1936. 
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REAL_PROPERTY 
Louisiana 

Act  175:   An  act  to  license  Real  Estate  Brokers.   A  State  Real 
Estate  Board  is  created  which  may  issue  licenses  to  sell  real  estate 
upon  the  applicant's  compliance  with  certain  rules,  and  posting  of 
bond. 
Approved  July  8,  1936. 

REAL  PROPERTY  TAXES 
Louisiana 

Act  208:  This  act  provides  that  for  the  next  ten  years  lands 
which  are  cultivated  principally  for  growing  Tung  trees  and  the  pro- 
duction of  Tung  nuts  shall  constitute  a  separate  class  of  property 
for  assessment  purposes,  and  property  primarily  used  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  such  trees  shall  be  listed  and  valued  by 
the  assessors  for  State  purposes  at  10  percent  of  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  cultivated  agricultural  lands  in  the  same  vicinity,  but 
in  no  case  less  than  $1  an  acre. 
Approved  July  9,  1936. 

Act  119:   This  is  an  act  levying  a  tax  on  the  severance  of  na- 
tural resources.   It  specifies  a  series  of  severance  taxes  upon  the 
certain  classes  of  timber  and  by-products;  on  oil,  gas,  sulphur,  salt, 
and  various  other  minerals  and  stones  severed  from  the  earth. 
Approved  July  6,  1936. 

TAXATION 

West_Virg;inia  . 

H.  B.  3. Special  Session  1956:  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 

of  Section  10,  Article  3,  Chapter  37,  of  the  code  of  West  Virginia, 
as  amended  by  Chapter  18,  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  first  extraordinary 
session,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three,  no  suit  shall  be 
instituted  or  prosecuted  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  or  escheated  lands 
until  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty 
seven:  Provided,  That  such  suit  may  be  instituted  and  prosecuted  at 
any  time  at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  former  owner  or  owners 
of  any  particular  tract  or  tracts  of  land,  or  of  a  redeemable  in- 
terest or  interests  therein,  or  such  suit  may  be  instituted  and  prose- 
cuted at  any  time  at  the  express  direction  and  order  of  the  court. 
Approved  June  22,  1936. 

H.  B.  2.  Special  Session  1956:   An  act  extending  the  time  for 
redemption  of  Real  Estate  sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes  assessed  and 
levied  thereon  and  purchased  for  the  State.   No  interest,  costs  or 
penalties  may  be  required  for  any  year  prior  to  1933. 
Approved  June  22,  1936. 
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BOOK    REVIEWS 


THE  WESTERN  RANGE.  Senate  Document  199.  74th  Congress,  2nd  ses- 
sion, 1936.  (Letter  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting 
report  in  response  to  Senate  Resolution  289.)  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  WESTERN  RANGE  is  the  title  of  a  recently  published 
Senate  Document  1/  prepared  by  members  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  2/ 
in  response  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Norris  asking  for 
the  accumulated  information  now  available  on  this  subject.  The  re- 
port contains  within  its  620  pages  23  separate  signed  articles  treating 
different  aspects  of  the  whole  subject,  supplemented  by  an  appendix 
on  "Range  Types",  another  on  "Range  Species",  a  bibliography  of  189 
titles,  in  addition  to  a  very  complete  table  of  contents  and  index 
which  together  render  the  use  of  such  a  large  report  both  accurate 
and  easy. 

The  separate  articles  are  carefully  prepared,  and  condensed 
summaries  of  the  available  information  are  pleasingly  presented  in 
easily  readable  form  supported  by  well  chosen  tabulated  data,  graphs, 
and  illustrations.  Twenty-one  succinct  paragraphs  presenting  the 
"High  Lights"  precede  the  report  proper. 

Secretary  Wallace,  in  transmitting  the  report,  emphasises 
three  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  discussion:  (1)  "The  aston- 
ishing degree  to  which  the  western  range  resource  has  been  neglected"; 
(2)  "The  fundamental  character  of  both  the  range  resource  and  of  its 
use";  and  stresses  the  need  of  (3)  "a  limited  number  of  remedial 
measures  of  outstanding  importance  among  the  many  that  are  required." 

Chief  Forester  Silcox  points  out  that  "one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  .  .  .  the  serious  depletion  of  the  range  resource  and 
a  series  of  major  maladjustments  in  land  use  has  been  a  division 
of  responsibility  among  public  agencies."  He  recommends  the  "con- 
centration of  responsibility  in  a  single  Federal  department"  if  we 
hope  to  "stop  the  depletion  of  ranges  .  .  .  and  start  them  on  the 


1/  Senate  Doc.  No.  199.  74th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 

2/  There  are  articles  under  23  titles,  written  by  35  members  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  25  others  are  named  in  the  "Acknowledgement" 
as  contributing  to  them,  besides  a  large  group  of  field  men  not 
mentioned  by  name,  who  have  aided  in  accumulating  the  data  here 
published. 
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up  grade"  and  the  application  of  "effective  means  to  integrate  range 
use  soundly  with  other  forms  of  western  agriculture." 

The  first  article  is  a  resume  of  the  whole  report,  written 
by  Dr.  Earl  H.  Clapp  3/,  entitled  "The  Major  Range  Problems  and 
Their  Solution."  He  divides  the  subject  into  two  parts; 

I.  MAJOR  FINDINGS,  under  which  he  discusses  (1)  range 
depletion  and  its  principal  causes;  (2)  the  relation  of 
range  use  to  other  forms  of  western  agriculture;  (3)  the 
social  and  economic  losses  due  to  the  current  range  prac- 
tices; (4)  the  lack  of  conservation  in  all  parts  of  the 
range  country;  and  (5)  the  resilience  which  the  livestock 
business  has  shown  in  recovering  from  periodic  depressions. 

II.  DRASTIC  REMEDIAL  ACTION  REQUIRED,  which  treats  of 
the  four  major  problems  which  must  be  solved;  viz.,  how 
(1)  to  halt  and  reverse  depletion;  (2)  to  check  erosion 
and  rebuild  the  soil;  (3)  to  restore  the  depleted  ranges; 
and  (4)  to  put  the  range  under  management. 

"The  number  of  interrelated  and  overlapping  problems"  (as 
given  in  the  article)  is  so  large  and  many  of  them  are  so  crucial 
that  no  one  is  the  key  to  the  entire  situation."  This  makes  clear- 
cut  analysis  and  classification  of  the  subject  very  difficult  if  not 
almost  impossible,  and  the  remaining  articles  bring  this  out  quite 
clearly  in  the  unavoidable  overlapping  which  occurs  when  the  different 
writers  present  their  separate  subjects. 

Following  the  resume  come  the  articles  which  discuss  the 
separate  subdivisions  of  the  subject  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  the 
relative  scope  and  importance  of  each.  These  treat  of  the  original 
state  of  the  range  and  the  effects  of  its  use  and  abuse  by  white 
men;  an  historic  sketch  of  the  occupation  and  development  of  the  range 
country;  the  effects  of  climatic  fluctuations;  the  consequences  of 
overstocking  and  poor  range  management  due  to  ignorance  and  other 
causes;  the  difficulties  of  financing  the  business;  the  outcome  of  a 
land  policy  unsuited  to  the  range  area;  the  utter  absence  of  the  idea 
of  conservation.  Watershed  protection,  wildlife  interests,  and  the 
need  of  recreational  areas  and  facilities  for  humanity  also  are  dealt 
with;  while  the  relation  of  range  use  to  crop  farming  as  associated 
parts  of  a  regional  agriculture,  range  practices  and  management, 
range  research  and  extension  work,  also  are  considered,  as  well  as 


3/  Assistant  Chief,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
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the  administration  of  both  public  and  private  range  lands. 

The  factors  and  relationships  which  must  be  considered 
before  any  sort  of  a  land  policy  can  be  formulated  are  considered 
by  S .  B.  Snow  in  his  article  on  "The  Probable  Future  Use  and  Owner- 
ship of  Range  Lands."  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "a  broad  and 
accepted  division  of  responsibility  which  would  leave  first  to  private 
owners  and  second  to  the  States  what  each  can  do,  and  lastly  to  the 
Federal  Government  what  remains,  is  an  obvious  and  realistic  approach 
to  the  whole  problem."  He  discusses  the  character  of  legislation 
needed  to  inaugurate  any  policy  which  may  be  adopted  and  considers 
the  costs  thereof  in  another  article  called  "Legislation  and  Costs." 

What  should  be  done  immediately  is  succinctly  stated  in 
No.  21  of  the  "High  Lights",  some  of  which  are  quoted: 

"Stop  soil  and  forage  depletion  and  start  both  on  the  up- 
grade . " 

"Reduce  excessive  stocking,  place  all  range  lands  under 
management,  and  restore  cheap  range  feed." 

"Rectify  land  ownership  and  use  maladjustments." 

"Balance  and  integrate  crop  and  range  use." 

"Correlate  the  livestock,  watershed,   forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  forms  of  range  land  uses  and  services." 

"Place  public  lands  under  the  supervision  of  agricultural 
agencies. "  . 

"Obtain  and  apply  information  necessary  for  the  conser- 
vation and  wise  use  of  the  range  resource." 

"Prevent  human  wastage  and  insure  social  and  economic  se- 
curity." 


E.  0.  Wooton 

Division  of  Land  Economics 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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RECENT  ARTICLES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  cannot  supply  copies 
of  any  of  the  publications  listed  below. 


Periodical  Articles 


"Land  Ownership  and  Planning."   David  Cushman  Coyle.   THE  PLANNERS' 
JOURNAL.  2  (2)  35.   March-April,  1936. 

"The  use  of  land  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of  planning  be- 
cause no  man  can  use  land  for  himself  alone.  What  a  man  does  to  his 
land  must  be  spread  out  under  the  sun  for  all  to  see.  It  affects 
his  neighbors.  It  helps  to  determine  the  life  or  death  of  his  nation." 

Three  major  fields  of  planning  concerned  with  the  owner- 
ship and  use  of  land  —  engineering,  esthetic,  and  economic  —  are 
briefly  discussed.  Engineering  plans  include  the  handling  of  traffic, 
building  codes,  sanitary  codes,  etc.  Esthetic  plans,  for  preserving 
and  creating  a  certain  amount  of  beauty  for  the  public  view,  are  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out.  Economic  planning  seems  to  provide  the  avenue 
for  carrying  out  civic  development  and  esthetic  plans  in  line  with 
our  changing  economic  structure. 


"The  Homestead  Law  in  an  Incongruous  Land  System."  Paul  W.  Gates. 
AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  XLI  (4)  652.  July  1936.  (Macmillan 
Co.,  50  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

Although  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  was  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  enacted  in  our  history,  "its  significance  has  been  dis- 
torted and  grossly  misinterpreted,"  according  to  Mr.  Gates,  who  ex- 
plains that  the  purpose  of  his  paper  is  "to  show  that  the  Homestead 
Law  did  not  completely  change  our  land  system,  that  its  adoption 
merely  superimposed  upon  the  old  land  system  a  principle  out  of 
harmony  with  it,  and  that  until  1890  the  old  and  the  new  constantly 
clashed. " 

See  also  LAND  POLICY  REVIEW  1  (4)  5,  May  1935,  and  LAND 
POLICY  CIRCULAR,  pp.  4-6,  July  1935  for  brief  discussions  on  this 
subject. 
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"When  the  Crop  Lands  Go."   Stuart  Chase.   HARPERS  MAGAZINE.   173 
(1035)  225.   August  1936. 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  devastation  caused  by  erosion, 
dust  storms  and  drought  —  in  short  the  story  of  our  steadily  in- 
creasing exhausted  acres  is  told  here  by  Mr.  Chase  in  a  chapter  from 
RICH  LAND,  POOR  LAND  to  appear  this  month. 


"Behind  the  Drought."   Stuart  Chase.   HARPERS  MAGAZINE.  173  (1036) 
368.   September  1936. 

Another  chapter  from  RICH  LAND,  POOR  LAND  recounting  the 
story  of  water  —  floods,  drought,  waste,  abuse  and  depletion  of  a 
basic  resource  brought  about  by  unregulated,  often  selfish  use  by 
man.  The  future  of  our  land  and  nation  depends  on  our  ability  to  ad- 
just property  institutions  and  our  individual  wills  to  the  engineering 
program  necessary  for  the  future. 


Bui let i ns  and  Pamphlets 

"An  Economic  Study  of  Land  Utilization  in  Broome  County,  New  York." 
T.  E.  La  Mont.  Cornell  University  Bulletin  642.  March  1936. 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y. )  Map. 

This  study  is  one  of  six  studies  of  land  utilization  in 
several  New  York  counties,  the  others  covering  Tompkins.  Montgomery, 
Chemung,  Tioga  and  Chenango.  It  includes  a  classification  of  land 
according  to  intensity  of  present  and  probable  future  use;  a  study 
of  the  economic  value  of  the  different  land  classes  and  soil  types: 
and  suggested  road  and  electric  programs  for  the  development  of  the 
land  that  will  probably  remain  in  agriculture  permanently. 

The  land  has  been  divided  into  four  classifications;  road 
and  electric  programs  for  farms  on  land  which  will  probably  remain 
in  the  agricultural  classification  have  been  prepared;  and  reforest- 
ation of  land  best  suited  to  forestry  and  recreational  uses  to  re- 
duce flood  hazard,  agricultural  failure  and  soil  erosion,  and  to  im- 
prove scenic  beauty  within  the  county  has  been  suggested. 
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"Cooperative  Farm  Mortgage  Credit  —  1916-1936."  W.  I.  Myers,  Governor, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Circular  A-8. 
July  1936. 

A  story  of  the  history,  development  and  accomplishments  of 
governmental  activity  in  the  field  of  farm  credit.  "Farm  credit," 
Governor  Myers  says,  "does  not  mean  farm  relief.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  is  a  cooperative  service  operated  on  a  business  basis. 
As  with  the  twelve  Federal  land  banks  so  with  the  whole  organization, 
the  primary  purpose  is  to  help  farmers  get  out  of  debt." 


"Readjusting  Montana 'a  Agriculture.  VII.  Montana's  Dry  Land  Agri- 
culture." E.  A.  Starch.  Montana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
318.   April  1936.   (Bozeman,  Montana.) 

The  author  has  considered,  in  view  of  its  great  importance 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  what  possible  adjustments  in  organ- 
ization and  size  of  farms  and  in  the  type  of  land  dry-farmed,  will 
lessen  the  risk  and  insure  a  steady  income  to  those  engaged  in  this 
type  of  agriculture. 

The  majority  of  farms  in  the  dry-farming  area  are  a  half- 
section  in  size.  It  has  been  concluded  that  (a)  in  order  to  produce 
an  adequate  family  income,  a  farm  of  this  size  can  be  located  only 
on  the  better  land,  and  wheat  prices  must  be  relatively  high;  in  gen- 
eral a  farm  of  this  size  is  too  small  to  maintain  a  cash  grain  and  a 
livestock  enterprise;  (b)  yield  per  acre  is  higher  on  the  larger  farms; 
cash  grain  farms  producing  less  than  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  of  wheat 
cannot  usually  make  efficient  use  of  labor  and  equipment,  or  produce 
a  desirable  family  income.  For  a  livestock  ranch,  comparable  figures 
would  be  100-150  head  of  cattle;  for  a  combination  grain  and  stock 
farm,  1000-1500  bushels  of  wheat  and  40-50  head  of  cattle. 


"The  Trend  of  Births,  Deaths,  Natural  Increase  and  Migration  in  the 
Rural  Population  of  Ohio."  C.  E.  Lively  and  C.  L.  Folse.  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Mimeographed  Bulletin  87.  April 
1936.   (Columbus,  Ohio) 

The  current  interest  in  population  and  its  relation  to 
the  problems  of  economic  readjustment,  the  authors  say,  makes  this 
study  of  recent  population  trends  in  Ohio  very  timely,  especially  in 
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view  of  possible  resettlement  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  data  collected  in  the  study,  counties  were 
considered  to  be  counties  of  "absorption",  when  they  retained  all 
of  their  natural  increase,  and  absorbed  additional  population  from 
without;  counties  of  "dispersion"  when  the  net  loss  from  imigration 
amounted  to  less  than  the  natural  increase;  and  counties  of  "depopula- 
tion", when  the  net  loss  from  immigration  excelled  the  natural  popula- 
tion increase.  In  the  period  covered  * —  1915-30  —  there  were  16 
counties  of  absorption  and  21  of  dispersion  located  in  the  northeastern 
and  southwestern  sections,  and  51  counties  of  depopulation,  located 
principally  in  the  northwestern,  central,  and  southeastern  sections. 

Before  attempting  to  solve  problems  connected  with  pop- 
ulation resettlement,  the  authors  point  out,  population  and  its  trends 
must  be  carefully  considered.  Land  resources  and  the  prevailing 
ratio  of  population  to  the  land  in  the  area  are  important  in  formu- 
lating infiltration  schemes,  but  the  trends  of  natural  increase  and 
migration  are  equally  significant,  It  follows  that  the  most  favorable 
area  for  population  infiltration  is  one  in  which  "the  prevailing 
ratio  of  population  to  the  land  resources  is  low,  and  the  naturl  in- 
crease in  population  is  either  low  or  the  rate  of  emigration  is  high, 
or  both."  The  authors,  it  must  be  said,  have  made  no  attempt  to  desig- 
nate the  areas  most  favorable  for  rural  resettlement  in  Ohio,  but  ra- 
ther have  sought  merely  to  point  out  factors  to  be  considered  when 
formulating  resettlement  programs. 


"Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Land  Utilization  Survey  of  Britain." 
L.  Dudley  Stamp,  Director.  February  1936.  Published  by  Land 
Utilization  Survey  of  Britain,  London  School  of  Economics,  London 
W,  C.  2,  (mimeographed), 

Dr.  Stamp  reports  that  the  progress  in  the  land  utiliza- 
tion survey  mapping  has  been  progressing  —  slowly  because  funds  are 
short,  but  steadily,  nevertheless.  The  primary  object  of  the  Survey 
has  been,  according  to  Dr.  Stamp,  to  make  a  record  of  the  existing 
use  of  every  acre  of  land  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland.  This  record 
is  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  the  past,  and  as  a  basis 
of  planning  for  the  future.  A  series  of  maps  covering  all  "depressed" 
areas  was  also  prepared  to  indicate  what  land  might  be  available  for 
settlement  or  development.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  work  has 
been  done  largely  by  volunteer  workers  —  students  and  others. 
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"Preliminary  Report  of  a  Land  Utilization  Study  in  Gennesee  County, 
New  York."  J.  N.  Efferson.  Cornell  University,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Bulletin  AE-124.   February  1936. 

The  land  has  been  classified  (see  similar  studies  reviewed 
in  December  1935,  and  January  1936  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR),  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  future  use  and  needs  have  been  made.  Hard  road  and 
electric  line  extension  suggestions  have  been  made  according  to  class- 
es of  each,  based  on  the  number  and  size  of  farms  and  rural  residences 
per  mile,  and  the  intensity  of  land  use. 


"Farm  Ownership  and  Tenancy  in  8  Selected  Municipalities  of  Bohol." 
Diosado  Bongato .  (Thesis  presented  for  graduation  1933,  with 
B.  A.  Degree,  College  of  Agriculture,  No.  454,  contribution 
11036.)  University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Laguna,  P.  I, 

(A  brief  abstract  appeared  in  PHILIPPINE  AGRICULTURIST 
XXIV  (2)  168.)  The  author  made  a  study  in  8  selected  municipalities 
of  Bohol  of  farm  ownership  and  tenancy;  385  farms  were  surveyed  having 
an  average  size  of  5  hectares.  Farm  acquisition  by  purchase  appeared 
to  be  highest  —  42.1  percent,  by  marriage  lowest  —  7  percent. 


CURRENT  FARM  ECONOMICS,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Stillwater.  "Social  Aspects  of  Rural  Shifts  of  Farm  Population 
in  Oklahoma."  0.  D.  Duncan.  Series  49,  Vol.  9,  No.  4,  August 
1936. 

Mere  changes  in  the  size  of  the  population  of  a  given 
State  or  area  do  not  indicate  all  the  facts  which  should  be  known; 
population  movements  are  often  external  symptoms  of  great  social  and 
economic  changes.  Using  official  statistics  on  recent  movements  of 
population  in  rural  areas,  Mr.  Duncan  has  concluded  that  certain 
movements  are  in  progress  which  defy  all  efforts  at  public  regulation 
of  agriculture  in  that  State.  Farms  have  decreased  in  size;  decreased 
in  number  in  many  counties;  city  people  are  moving  into  areas  which 
will  not  long  provide  even  the  barest  subsistence  existence;  and 
instead  of  diminishing  agricultural  production,  the  stage  is  being 
set  for  its  increase  in  better  areas. 
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Although  the  significance  of  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place  is  difficult  to  appraise  accurately,  it  would  seem  that 
"restriction  of  agriculture  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
persistent  substitution  of  farm  machinery  for  human  labor  have  pushed 
-the  burden  of  supporting  a  heavier  population  upon  the  eastern  counties 
where  lands  are  less  fertile  and  farms  are  smaller.  As  a  result, 
a  progressive  impoverishment  of  the  farms  seems  inevitable. 

"Furthermore,  the  voluntary  movements  of  population  which 
are  now  taking  place  are  calculated  to  offer  obstruction  to  a  planned 
system  of  agriculture.  They  are  running  counter  to  the  expressed 
purposes  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  retire  so-called  sub- 
marginal  land  from  production  and  to  remove  its  inhabitants  to  more 
fertile  areas,  and  have  been  causes  of  friction  in  the  agricultural 
control  programs  attempted  thus  far  .  .  .  these  movements  also  por- 
tend a  perpetuation  rather  than  the  end  of  governmental  subsidy  and 
supervision  of  agriculture.  They  indicate  that  the  population  must  be 
sustained  at  increasing  costs  and  diminishing  benefits  to  society." 


"Rural  Zoning  -  Its  Influence  on  Public  Health  and  Schools."  W.  A. 
Rowlands.  College  of  Agriculture.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison.   Special  Circular,  July  1936. 

Mr.  Rowlands,  who  has  pioneered  with  Wisconsin  in  the  rural 
zoning  movement,  sees  far-reaching  implications  in  the  enactment  of 
rural  zoning  ordinances.  Significant  changes  in  agricultural,  forest, 
and  recreational  uses  of  land  have  already  taken  place  in  the  23 
counties  which  have  enacted  ordinances,  and  changes  in  schools  will 
be  the  next  logical  outcome  of  changes  in  land  utilization.  Some 
five  million  acres,  zoned  against  agricultural  development  and  legal 
settlement,  have  been  placed  in  restricted  forestry  and  recreation 
districts;  good  agricultural  lands,  well  located  near  agricultural 
communities  with  road,  school  and  market  facilities  have  been  left 
in  unrestricted  areas  open  to  any  kind  of  development  and  use.  Al- 
though zoning  looks  to  future  use  and  development  of  land,  many 
isolated,  badly  situated  settlers  have  been  relocated,  their  immediate 
health  and  school  problems  solved,  and  county  costs  for  many  services 
reduced. 

"No  one  will  ever  know  the  extent  of  human  suffering  and 
financial  loss  which  has  been  prevented  through  the  enactment  of 
county  zoning  ordinances,"  Mr.  Rowlands  points  out.  "Certain  it 
is  that  in  the  last  three  years  many  families  have  been  prevented  from 
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purchasing  isolated  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  because  of  the  county 
zoning  ordinance.  They  have  been  forced  to  secure  land  in  the  unre- 
stricted districts  where  their  opportunity  for  obtaining  good  farm 
land  close  to  schools,  neighbors,  community  centers,  and  markets  is 
much  better.  Rural  zoning  ordinances  have  been  designed  primarily 
to  fulfill  this  function." 


"Wisconsin's  Human  and  Physical  Resources.  A  Graphic  Presentation 
of  Conditions  Affecting  Rural  Rehabilitation."  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick 
and  Agnes  M.  Boynton.  Research  Section,  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, Region  II,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  July  15,  1936.  (173  pp. 
multilithed) .  Maps, 

The  term  "rehabilitation"  is  used  in  a  broad  sense  here,  and 
gives  consideration  not  only  to  the  matter  of  making  families  again 
self-sustaining,  but  also  to  the  social  and  economic  institutions  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  Families,  the  report  explains,  cannot  be 
rehabilitated  except  in  groups  or  communities  of  which  they  are  a 
part;  thus  they  must  have  access  to  facilities,  including  the  goods 
and  services  of  family  and  community  living,  and  State  resources  must 
be  considered  with  respect  to  the  future  welfare  of  both  families  and 
communities . 

Several  specific  conclusions  concerning  portions  of  the 
State  are  drawn: 

(1)  People  in  southeastern  Wisconsin,  because  of  their  location 
on  good  soils,  and  nearness  to  satisfactory  urban  markets, 
will  continue  to  place  chief  dependence  upon  farming. 

(2)  Those  in  the  southwestern  portion  also  will  continue  to 
depend  upon  agriculture  for  the  essentials  of  home  and  com- 
munity living  if  attention  is  directed  to  soil  conservation 
and  marketing  methods. 

(3)  Residents  of  north  central  portions  may  not  become  firmly 
established  agriculturally  unless  greater  diversification  is 
made  possible  through,  perhaps,  debt  adjustment,  additional 
land  clearing,  and  market  facility  improvements.  In  many 
cases  supplementary  employment  from  industry,  public  works, 
recreation  etc.  will  be  necessary. 
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(4)  Northern  Wisconsin  needs  much  readjustment  - —  resettlement 
of  many  people,  reshaping  of  trade  and  service  facilities,  and 
even  depopulation  of  some  areas. 

(5)  The  central  area  too  needs  readjustment  —  relocation  of 
families  in  some  instances,  and  other  uses  of  resources 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  living. 

Social  planning  is  both  necessary  and  feasible  for  Wisconsin. 
Local  people  must  contribute  to  the  solution  of  their  own  problems. 
Soil  conservation,  production  control,  zoning,  and  resettlement  are 
suggested  as  factors  offering  possible  ways  of  improvement. 


"Montana  Land  Ownership:  An  Analysis  of  the  Ownership  Pattern  and 
its  Significance  in  Land-Use  Planning."  R.  R.  Renne,  Montana 
State  College  Bulletin  322.    June  1936.    (Bozeman,  Montana) 

If  adjustments  in  the  use  of  land  in  Montana  are  to  be  made 
so  that  agriculture  may  be  adapted  to  the  changed  conditions  confronting 
it,  Dr.  Renne  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cooperation  of  land  owners 
must  first  be  secured,  and  the  ownership  pattern  must  be  known.  This 
study  was  undertaken  to  show  the  ownership  pattern  in  Montana,  the 
trends  in  ownership,  the  land-use  problems  arising  therefrom,  and  how 
these  problems  can  be  or  are  being  satisfactorily  met.  The  summary 
of  findings  shows  that: 

(1)  About  41,000,000  acres,  or  44  percent  of  the  agricultural 
land  area  is  owned  by  public  agencies  (Federal  Government, 
35.6  percent;  State  5.7  percent;  counties  2.7  percent); 
about  13,000,000  acres,  14  percent,  are  owned  by  corporations 
(railroads  5.5  percent;  investment  and  mortgage  companies 
3.1  percent;  commercial  banks  1.3  percent;  insurance  com- 
panies 0.8  percent;  joint  stock  land  banks  0.1  percent; 
miscellaneous  corporations  2.8  percent);  and  the  remaining 
39,000,000  acres,  42  percent,  are  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals (Montana  residents  30.8  percent;  nonresidents  10.9 
percent) . 

(2)  Farm  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  government,  by  the  State 
and  by  insurance  companies  are  about  average  quality; 
those  owned  by  State  residents  and  miscellaneous  corpora- 
tions (livestock  and  sheep  companies,  mining  and  lumber 
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companies)  are  considerably  above  average  in  quality;  farm 
lands  owned  by  all  other  agencies  are  below  average  in 
quality  —  railroad,  county,  land  bank  and  nonresident 
individual  holdings  averaging  the  poorest. 

(3)  Grazing  lands  of  county,  State,  investment  and  mortgage 
companies  are  average  quality;  those  of  miscellaneous  cor- 
porations, State  residents,  land  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies above  average;  those  owned  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  railroads  are  below  average. 

(4)  Less  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  owned  by 
resident  livestock  and  sheep  companies  or  individuals 
residing  within  Montana;  in  addition,  their  holdings  are 
widely  scattered. 

(5)  Absentee  landlordism  has  been  increasing  during  the  past 
ten  years;  county  and  land  bank  holdings  have  made  phe- 
nomenal increases,  indicating  that  tax  delinquencies  and 
mortgage  foreclosures  are  important  factors  in  ownership 
trend  determination. 

(6)  During  the  drought  and  depression  years  1929-33  delin- 
quency and  foreclosures  indicate  maladjustments:  over- 
speculation  in  land;  overdevelopment  of  local  government; 
improper  utilization  of  land. 

(7)  The  Homestead  Laws  resulted  in  the  scattering  of  small, 
uneconomical  units  which  brought  on  abandonment,  depletion 
of  forage  cover  and  erosion. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  a  better  utilization  of  the  land 
must  come  about  through  changes  in  the  land  ownership  pattern  or  con- 
trol. Economic  units  of  proper  size  must  be  blocked  out  and  maxi- 
mum productivity  secured.  Much  progress  has  been  made  along  several 
fronts: 

(1)  successful  farmers  have  consolidated  lands  abandoned  by 
less  successful  neighbors; 

(2)  ranchers  have  formed  voluntary  grazing  districts; 

(3)  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has  established  control  of  the  pub- 
lic range; 

(4)  the  Federal  government,  through  purchase  of  many  small,  pri- 
vately owned  tracts,  has  been  blocking  out  economical  units. 
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"Local  Government  and  Administration  in  Louisiana."  R.  L.  Carleton. 
Diamond  Jubilee  Publication  Study  No.  XVII.  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  Baton  Rouge,  1935.   (333  pp.) 

As'  a  background  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  complicated 
local  government  system,  Mr.  Carleton  has  chosen  the  historical  ap- 
proach as  the  best  method  of  explaining  the  terminology  and  the  organ- 
ization peculiar  to  Louisiana.  The  study  has  three  purposes:  to  de- 
termine the  effect  on  local  institutions  of  the  varied  historical 
background  of  Louisiana;  to  describe  local  government  and  administra- 
tion as  they  exist  in  Louisiana  today;  and  to  note  defects  and  de- 
ficiencies in  local  institutions,  and  to  make  suggestions  for  their 
improvement . 

Because  of  the  length  and  necessary  detail  with  which  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  treat  the  various  subjects,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  summarize  findings  without  giving  supporting •  data.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  problems  of  local  government,  and  in  particular 
interested  in  ramifications  of  the  Louisiana  system,  will  profit  from 
study  of  this  publication. 


"An  Economic  Study  of  Land  Utilization  in  Tioga  County,  New  York." 
Paul  B.  Jones.  Cornell  University  Bulletin  648  April  1936. 
(Ithaca,  New  York) 

Another  in  the  series  of  county  bulletins  dealing  with 
land  classification,  use  of  land  in  various  classes,  electrification 
needs,  forestry  possibilities,  etc. 


"An  indexed  bibliography  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority."  Com- 
piled by  H.  C.  Bauer,  Information  Division  Technical  Library, 
TVA,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  July  1,  1936. 

A  bibliography  of  periodical  articles  covering  the  period 
January  1933  to  June  1936. 


"Agricultural  Adjustment  1933  to  1935."  A  report  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  May  12,  1933  to 
December  31,  1935.  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  25  cents)  1936. 

This  report  marks  the  end  of  one  phase  of  agricultural  ad- 
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justment.  since  six  days  after  the  end  of  the  year,  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  Hoosac 
Mills  case,  invalidating  the  production  control  programs  carried  out 
through  contracts  between  the  Federal  government  and  individual  farmers 
and  financed  by  processing  taxes.  Since  that  phase  of  adjustment 
effort  was  stopped,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  review  the  entire  3-year 
span  following  the  adoption  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by 
Congress  May  1933. 


"Financial  Conditions  of  Wisconsin  Counties  1935."  Wisconsin  Public 
Welfare  Department,  315  South  Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
April  15,  1936.  (mimeographed) . 

This  report  summarizes  an  extensive  review  of  the  relative 
financial  condition  of  Wisconsin  counties  first  undertaken  by  the 
Wisconsin  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The  results  were  used 
in  connection  with  recommendations  sent  to  local  units  of  government 
concerning  their  plans  for  financing  1936  relief  costs. 


"County  Planning  and  Zoning  —  List  of  Enabling  Acts  and  Commissions." 
C.  I.  Hendrickson,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Division  of 
Land  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  June  1936. 
(mimeographed) . 

A  brief  summary  showing  the  extent  of  the  authority  now 
granted  for  county  planning  and  county  zoning,  and  the  extent  to 
which  counties  have  established  agencies  for  planning,  and  have  zoned. 

"The  work  of  county  planning  commissions  and  the  zoning  of 
counties  are  only  two  of  many  locally  organized  activities  which  affect 
land  use.  Under  the  new  Soil  Conservation  Act  county  committees  have 
been  established  for  developing  agricultural  adjustment  programs, 
and  county  committees  have  been  organized  to  carry  out  the  programs 
developed  under  the  act.  Local  organizations  also  have  been  formed 
to  assist  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Demonstration  Projects.  These 
organizations  approach  the  problem  of  land  use  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  effect  on  agriculture.  They  should  have  great  influence  on 
land-use  programs,  as  most  of  our  counties  are  agricultural. 
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"Relationships  between  these  several  agencies  are  not  con- 
sidered here  as  they  will  develop  through  the  actual  working  out  of 
the  programs  in  the  counties.  The  work  of  county  planning  commissions, 
or  boards  or  similar  agencies,  as  defined  in  the  laws,  and  as  conceived 
by  their  sponsors,  embraces  all  the  uses  of  land  in  the  county.  County 
zoning,  too,  may  regulate  any  land  use,  if  authorization  is  given  by 
the  legislature,  and  if  the  regulations  promote  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare.  It  is  true  that  county  planning  boards  consider 
other  matters  than  those  pertaining  to  land  use.  A  major  activity 
of  these  agencies,  however,  especially  in  rural  counties,  deals  with 
various  phases  of  the  use  of  land." 

"Hopkins  Finds  Drought  Intensifying  Relief  and  Rehabiliation  Needs." 
Works  Progress  Administration  Press  Release  4  -  1212.  July  5. 
1936. 

A  survey  of  drought  areas  by  the  Division  of  Social  Re- 
search of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies includes  reports  on  the  economic  effects  of  earler  droughts  on 
farmers  in  the  stricken  areas.  In  a  statement  recently  released 
by  Works  Progress  Administrator,  Hopkins,  basic  causes  of  distress 
were  described,  and  corrective  measures  were  suggested. 

The  report  indicates  that  mistaken  methods  of  land-use 
over  a  period  of  years  are  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the  present 
distress.  Both  the  immediate  relief  program  and  the  long-range  pro- 
gram of  Federal  rehabilitation  are,  therefore,  plotted  on  the  basis  of 
improved  policies  of  land  use.  Excessive  indebtedness  has  already 
placed  many  farmers  in  a  position  beyond  the  reach  of  further  exten- 
sion of  credit  facilities,  This  too  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  long- 
range  program  of  land  utilization  which  takes  into  account  frequent 
and  recurring  dry  periods. 

The  report  suggests  three  major  points  in  a  revised  land-use 
program  for  the  Great  Plains  drought  region:  (1)  in  much  of  the 
area  cultivated  crop  land  should  be  converted  into  permanent  pasture; 
(2)  small  holdings  unsuited  to  crop  production  and  too  small  for  eco- 
nomic cattle  units  should  be  increased  in  size,  and  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  grazing  and  less  on  crops;  (3)  families  who 
cannot  make  these  shifts  should  be  assisted  to  move  to  other,  better 
farming  regions.   Many  have  already  gone. 

Conditions  in  the  typical  areas  surveyed  were  described  in 
considerable  detail. 
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